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When  you  did  me  the  honor  to  ask  me  to  address  you,  assigning" 
me  as  subject  "  Suggestions  to  Teachers  of  Secondary  Schools,"  I 
was  somewhat  puzzled  to  know  what  topics  it  would  be  best  for 
me  to  take  up.  Accordingly,  I  communicated  with  a  number  of 
Principals  who  represent  different  interests,  asking  them  for 
suggestions ;  and  I  now  very  gratefully  acknowledge  their  ready 
and  valuable  assistance.  I  found,  however,  when  I  had  completed 
the  address  which  I  had  based  on  these  suggestions,  that  it  would 
take  me  several  hours  to  read  it.  This,  of  course,  would  have  been 
too  much  for  even  your  powers  of  endurance,  not  to  speak  of  my 
own,  and  I  have  spent  the  last  few  days  in  cutting  it  down  to 
reasonable  proportions.  Even  thus,  however,  it  will  take  me  an 
hour — more  or  less,  as  the  lawyers  say — and  I  must  ask  you  to 
bear  with  me  as  generously  as  you  can. 

Let  me  say  now,  once  and  for  all, — and  I  trust  you  will  keep  this 
in  mind — that  my  subject  necessarily  involves  criticism  ;  and  that, 
while  the  general  situation,  I  believe,  amply  justifies  all  I  shall  say, 
there  are  none  of  my  criticisms  to  which  there  are  not  exceptions — 
in  some  cases  but  few,  and  in  most  cases  many.  Much,  too,  that  I 
shall  say  can  have  little  novelty  for  your  older  members.  You  will 
not  all  agree  with  me,  either,  in  everything  ;  perhaps,  indeed,  in 
much.  This,  however,  is  only  the  common  lot.  Few  do  agree  in 
educational  matters ;  not  even  the  politicians,  if  I  am  credibly 
informed.  As  is  my  wont,  too,  I  am  going  to  speak  with  frankness 
the  truth  as  I  know  it,  even  though  I  run  the  risk  of  appearing 
inferentially  to  set  myself  up  as  an  w(  earthly  paragon." 

Without  further  preamble,  then,  I  now  announce  the  heads  of 
what  you  will  find  to  be  a  practical  discourse.     These  heads  are : 

1.  Questions  Relating  to  School  Organization  and  Management : 

2.  Questions  Relating  to  Teaching ; 

3.  Your  Relations  to  your  Local  Public  ; 

4.  Your  Relations  to  the  General  Public. 


I.   Questions  Relating  to  School  Organization  and 
Management. 

The  problem  of  organization  that  confronts  the  High  School 
Principal  every  September,  and  at  intervals  throughout  the  year, 
is,  as  you  all  know,  by  no  means  an  easy  one.  But  its  difficulties 
are  now  unnecessarily  great.  In  the  last  analysis  these  difficulties 
are  due,  I  believe,  to  two  main  causes :  the  examination  pressure 
and  the  multiplicity  of  the  options  with  their  educational  waste. 
Some  of  you  have  suggested  that  I  should  deal  with  the  best  way 
to  meet  these  difficulties  ;  but  it  is  really  not  worth  while  to  go 
into  the  question  fully.  I  cannot  believe  it  possible  that  the 
Universities  and  the  head  of  the  Education  Department  will 
allow  matters  to  remain  long  as  they  are.  We  want  and  we  need 
a  fair  degree  of  fixity  in  our  system,  but  the  system  should  first 
be  set  right. 

It  will  not,  however,  be  amiss  for  me  to  touch  upon  a  few  points 
at  the  present  juncture.  If  any  one  asked  you  what  now  troubles 
you  most  in  your  organization,  you  would  at  once  say,  I  suppose, 
the  Public  School  Leaving ;  not,  however,  the  Public  School  Leav- 
ing of  the  Regulations  so  much  as  the  Public  School  Leaving  of 
reality.  My  advice  to  you  is  to  ignore  the  examination  altogether. 
Classify  your  pupils  according  to  their  general  standing,  and  make 
such  necessary  special  arrangements  as  the  claims  of  the  rest  of 
the  school  will  permit.  Reduce  also,  ruthlessly,  the  number  of  your 
options  :  much  of  your  trouble  is  the  result  of  mere  whim  on  the 
part  of  your  pupils.  If  in  a  two-masters'  school,  do  not  on  any 
account  attempt  the  work  of  Form  IV;  and  if  in  a  three-masters' 
school,  do  not  attempt  both  parts  of  the  Senior  Leaving  Examin- 
ation, if,  indeed,  you  attempt  it  at  all.  Some  three-masters'  schools 
refuse  to  take  up  either  part,  and,  verily,  great  is  the  masters'  and 
their  pupils'  reward.  Do  not,  either,  teach  before  nine  or  after 
four  o'clock.  Each  of  us  has  just  so  much  energy  every  day;  and, 
if  even  the  strongest  of  you  works  faithfully  during  the  ordinary 
school  hours,  he  will,  with  his  evening  wTork,  have  done  all  he  can 
and  all  he  should  do.  The  chief  obstacle  to  following  this  advice  is, 
I  well  know,  competition  with  other  schools.  But  the  Principals  of 
each  county  or  neighborhood  should,  from  time  to  time,  unite  on 
some  common  course  of  action  and  should  always  stand  loyally  by 
one  another.  Any  other  course  is  simply  suicidal.  The  Education 
Department  could,  I  confess,   help  you    very   materially.     When 


next  the  Regulations  are  amended,  I  trust  the  Minister  will  make 
it  obligatory  for  a  pupil  to  present  a  letter  of  honorable  dismission 
from  the  last  school  he  attended  before  being  admitted  to  another. 
Some  Principals  insist  on  one  even  now,  but  unfortunately  the 
practice  is  by  no  means  general. 

A  number  of  masters  have  suggested  that  it  would  be  well  for 
me  to  discuss  the  vexed  question  of  the  amount  of  time  to  be 
given  each  subject.  Under  no  scheme,  however,  can  definite 
directions  be  given  which  will  apply  to  every  school,  so  much 
depends  on  the  size  of  the  classes  and  the  proficiency  and  general 
ability  of  the  pupils.  Besides,  I  did  discuss  the  general  question 
in  my  last  year's  report  to  the  Minister  in  connection  with  a 
proposal  for  remodelling  our  programme;  and,  as  matters  stand, 
I  do  discuss  the  special  case  of  his  school  with  the  Principal  at 
every  official  visit.  One  matter  I  must  speak  of  here.  Not  the 
least  of  the  difficulties  of  many  Principals  are  the  claims  of  some 
of  their  specialists.  Such  teachers  have  now  and  then  too  little 
regard  for  the  other  departments ;  they  are  unreasonable  in  their 
demands  for  time,  and  in  the  work  they  require  from  their  pupils. 
Occasionally,  it  is  true,  a  Principal  is  himself  inconsiderate  ;  but  for 
one  Principal  who  takes  too  much  time,  there  are,  I  can  assure 
you,  half  a  dozen  who  take  less  than  their  share.  Difficulties  con- 
nected with  this  subject  should  be  discussed  at  that  very  import- 
ant function  of  the  school  economy — the  Teachers'  Meeting.  But 
the  proper  apportionment  of  the  time  is  one  of  the  Principal's 
most  important  duties  ;  and  it  cannot  be  too  widely  known  that 
the  responsibility  is  his,  and  that  neither  his  Board  nor  the 
Education  Department  can  do  more  than  offer  its  advice. 

An  important  consideration  in  the  organization  is  the  length  of 
the  lesson  periods.  At  present  these  run  from  an  occasional 
20-minute  space  in  the  smaller  schools  to  45  minutes  in  one  or  two 
of  the  larger  ones.  Generally  speaking,  the  periods  are  30  or  35 
minutes.  There  are  some  subjects  for  which  half  hour  periods  are 
long  enough,  especially  in  the  lower  forms  ;  bub,  for  most,  this 
apportionment  is  too  short.  Nor  can  the  difficulty  be  satisfactorily 
met  in  every  case,  by  combining  two  such  periods.  Except  for 
a  Science  class,  an  hour  is  usually  too  long,  and  there  is  no  school  in 
which  it  is  possible  to  provide  hour  periods  for  all  the  classes  which 
need  more  than  half  an  hour.  There  should  be  both  40-  or  45 -minute 
and  30 -minute  periods  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  periods  were  longer  in  all  the  schools,  and  I 


can  recall  only  one  instance  in  which  they  were  shortened  on  real 
educational  grounds.  With  short  periods  the  teacher  is  hurried  ; 
and,  to  get  over  his  work,  he  sometimes  feels  himself  forced  to  tell 
what,  had  he  the  time,  he  could  elicit  from  his  pupils.  One  of  the 
most  commendable  features  of  the  American  schools  is  the  deliber- 
ation with  wThich  they  do  their  work  The  feverish  stress  which 
one  sees  too  often  in  the  Ontario  High  School  is  there  conspicu- 
ously absent.  Oar  examination  system  and  the  multiplicity  of 
our  options  are,  of  course,  to  blame.  But  even  now  it  would  be 
far  better  if  some  subjects  had  fewer  and  longer  periods,  with  a 
provision  for  what  is  called  "  seat- work  "  in  the  Public  Schools. 

Connected  wTith  the  question  of  the  length  of  the  school  periods 
is  the  fundamental  one  of  the  number  in  each  form.  Much  depends, 
of  course,  upon  the  size  of  the  school  and  the  amount  of  work  it 
attempts.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  larger  the  school  the 
better  can  the  grading  be  made.  Twenty  years  ago,  before  the 
attendance  had  risen  to  its  present  proportions,  it  was  held  that 
there  should  not  be  more  than  twenty-five  on  the  roll  for  each 
teacher  on  the  staff.  Of  late  years  we  have  taken  thirty  as  the 
normal ;  that  is,  a  school  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  should  have, 
at  least,  five  teachers.  Supposing  the  grading  to  be  good,  there 
should  not  be  an  average  of  more  than  twenty-five  in  one  form. 
For  a  class  in  which  much  individual  work  is  indispensable — in  a 
Language  class,  for  example,  in  Form  III — even  this  average  is  too 
high.  In  the  best  schools  of  the  United  States  and  of  England, 
the  average  is  considerably  lower;  but,  at  present,  twenty-five 
is  probably  as  much  as  we  can  secure,  and  it  is  often  hard  enough 
to  secure  this. 

Another  question  suggested  is  :  What  subjects  should  the  pupil 
take  up  when  he  enters  the  High  School  ? 

The  first  step  is  to  find  out  directly  from  the  parent  what  his 
wishes  are  in  regard  to  your  pupil's  future.  The  parent's  answer 
should  be  in  writing  in  reply  to  a  printed  series  of  questions  on  the 
subject,  sent  to  him  by  the  Principal,  for  reference  and  to  prevent 
misunderstanding  in  the  future.  The  common  practice  of  finding 
out  by  questioning  the  pupil  is  a  bad  one.  If,  as  is  often  the  case, 
the  matter  is  left  to  the  Principal,  he  should  be  guided  by  his 
knowledge  of  the  situation,  and  especially  by  the  length  of  time  the 
pupil  will  probably  remain  at  school.  I  am  not  here  ignoring  the 
difficulties  of  the  present  programme  of  studies  and  examinations. 
Until  it  is  remodelled  you  must  just  do  the  best  you  can. 


A  word  now  as  to  the  time  when,  having  settled  the  pupil's 
course,  you  should  introduce  him  to  the  new  High  School  studies 

From  all  points  of  view  it  is,  I  hold,  a  very  serious  pedagogical 
blunder  to  dissipate  the  pupil's  energies  over  a  large  field  at  any 
time,  and  especially  when  he  enters.  Almost  invariably  Euclid  is 
now,  very  properly,  not  begun  until  the  second  year,  or  until  after 
Easter  at  any  rate,  when  some  time  is  occasionally  taken  from 
arithmetic  and  no  text  book  is  used.  In  mathematics,  at  first, 
most  time  should,  of  course,  be  given  to  arithmetic,  with  provision 
for  algebra  Literature,  grammar,  history  and  geography  should  be 
begun  ;  the  geography  being  emphasized  at  first  more  than  the 
history,  and  the  Canadian  history  more  than  the  English.  The 
geography  should  be  chiefly  physical,  and  might  often  be  taken  by 
the  Science  master,  who  would  emphasize  botany  in  the  season  of 
flowers,  and  geography  at  others  times. 

As  to  the  Languages  :  if  Latin  is  to  be  taken  it  should  be  begun  in 
Form  I,  soon  after  the  pupil's  admission;  and,  in  my  judgment,  if 
it  is  to  be  what  it  should  always  be,  a  serious  study,  there  should 
be  a  lesson  every  day.  In  many  schools  French  is  begun  at  the 
same  time.  If  it  is,  it  should,  I  think,  be  taken  two  or  at  most 
three  times  a  week,  the  work  being  wholly  oral,  without  a  text 
book  and  without  home  work.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  pupil  has 
got  over  the  initial  difficulties  of  Latin,  French  should  be  co-ordi- 
nated with  it ;  German  and  Greek  beino-  then  begun.  In  a  few 
localities,  of  course,  German  and  French  are  interchanofdd  in  relative 
importance.  Some  schools,  under  present  conditions,  defer  the 
Modern  Language  until  the  pupil's  second  year  ;  and,  for  the  smaller 
schools,  at  any  rate,  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  this  plan. 
Remember,  I  am  here  dealing  with  a  condition,  not  with  a  theory. 
To  become  a  good  Modern  Language  scholar,  the  language  should 
be  taken  up  in  early  youth.  Only  thus  can  we  secure  good  pro- 
nunciation, and  the  facility  that  comes  from  constant  practice 
under  suitable  conditions.  But  now  we  have  neither  the  teachers 
nor  the  time  to  do  the  work,  and  results  that  answer  our  purposes 
can  be  secured  at  less  expenditure  of  time  and  energy. 

f  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  intensive  study  of  a  subject — of  a 
few  subjects  at  a  time.  Our  subjects  are  now  almost  invariably 
all  kept  going;  I  am  morally  certain  that,  if  the  plan  of  intermit- 
ting the  study  of  certain  subjects  for  a  time  were  generally  adopted, 
far  better  results  would  be  obtained  even  under  present  conditions. 
It  is  with  this  in  view,  I  may  say  incidentally,  that  I  support  the 
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consolidation  of  Parts  I  and  It  of  the  Matriculation  and  the  Junior 
Leaving  Examinations.  There  is  no  good  reason,  considering  the 
requirements  of  matriculation,  why  arithmetic  and  English  gram- 
mar should  be  on  the  time-table  of  Form  III  for  this  examination. 
A  review  of  a  month  or  so  before  the  examination  would,  I  am 
certain,  give  ample  preparation.  For  the  teacher's  non-professional 
examination,  twice  a  week  for  each  should  be  ample  in  Form  III. 

Very  generally  I  find  that  the  new  High  School  subjects  are 
begun  as  soon  as  the  pupil  enters  the  school,  and  his  text  books  are 
bought  then  or  even  before.  It  would  be  wise,  I  think,  to  spend 
some  time  at  first  simply  in  a  review  of  the  elements  of  the  Public 
School  subjects.  In  a  week  or  so  most  of  the  new  pupils  will  have 
entered,  and  both  parents  and  pupils,  to  use  a  common  expression, 
will  have  "  sized  up  "  the  situation  better  than  is  possible  imme- 
diately after  the  reopening.  It  is  then  also  that  the  parents'  wishes 
should  be  ascertained  and  the  pupil's  course  determined. 

As  to  the  text  books :  every  Principal  should  make  it  clearly 
understood  that  no  order  for  the  purchase  of  a  text  book  is  to  be 
given  a  class  without  his  authority.  He  is  by  law  responsible  to 
the  public.  Occasionally  assistants  take  this  responsibility  upon 
themselves,  and  now  and  then  I  have  found  books  in  use,  of  whose 
introduction  the  Principal  has  actually  had  ho  knowledge. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  cost  of  our  text  books  is  in  various 
quarters  a  fruitful  source  of  criticism.  The  annotated  editions,  the 
book-keeping  blanks,  and  the  multitude  of  note  books  have,  how- 
ever, really  more  to  do  with  the  complaints  than  the  books  on  the 
authorized  list.  How  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  extras,  I  have 
systematically  discussed  with  you  on  my  inspectorial  visits.  But 
I  take  this  opportunity  of  calling  your  attention  to  what  some  of 
you  may  not  know  or  may  not  have  realized — and  I  press  it  very 
strongly  upon  your  attention  :  the  lately  authorized  Public  School 
arithmetic,  grammar,  and  geography  have  been  constructed  to 
serve  for  the  fifth  as  well  as  for  the  lower  forms  of  the  Public 
Schools  ;  and  it  was  deliberately  intended  that  the  corresponding 
High  School  books  should  fit  into  the  Public  School  ones.  It  is, 
therefore,  bad  policy  to  require  the  ordinary  High  School  entrant 
to  buy  the  High  School  books  until  he  has  been  in  attendance  six 
months  or  so  at  the  very  least.  This  caution  applies  also  to  the 
High  School  history.  You  know  how  history  is  taught  in  the 
average  Public  School :  there  is  ample  material  in  the  Public 
School  history  for  a  High  School  course  of  many  months. 
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Twenty  years  ago  the  theory  was  that  the  development  of 
mental  power  is  the  sole  business  of  the  High  School.  The  claims 
of  the  practical  are  now  being  forced  upon  you.  What  should  be 
your  attitude  towards  what  has  been  called  "  the  New  Education  "  ? 

I  regret  to  hear  that  in  some  of  your  Sections  the  latest  product 
of  educational  evolution — Manual  Training  and  Domestic  Science 
and  Art — was  last  year,  and,  I  fear,  is  even  this  year,  spoken  of  in  a 
somewhat  inconsiderate  way.  Permit  me  to  say  that  indifference 
or  hostility,  no  less  than  the  advocacy  of  the  thoughtless  enthusiast, 
is  much  to  be  deprecated.  Every  new  problem  in  education 
deserves  earnest  and  respectful  consideration. 

Very  generally  throughout  Ontario,  the  Commercial  Department 
is  coming  to  the  front.  Stenography  is  being  taught,  type-writing 
machines  are  being  purchased,  and  book-keeping  in  its  various 
departments  is  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  of  the  course. 
When  the  management  is  judicious,  the  popularity  of  the  new 
departure  is  seen  in  increased  attendance,  and  the  comparative  ease 
with  which  a  larger  municipal  grant  is  often  obtainable.  Domestic 
Science  and  Manual  Training  have  already  been  introduced  in  a 
number  of  localities,  and  in  a  few  years  we  shall  have  many 
centres  for  this  kind  of  work.  Real  technical  education,  however, 
except  in  a  few  localities,  is  still  a  thing  of  the  future,  and  there  is 
some  reason  to  regret  the  mental  confusion  that  exists  in  many 
quarters  as  to  its  relation  to  Manual  Training.  These  new  subjects 
have  come  to  stay,  and  it  would  be  well  for  all  of  you — Classical, 
Mathematical,  Science,  and  Moderns  men — to  realize  the  fact,  and 
t^>  use  the  movement,  as  it  may  be  used,  for  the  proper  ends  of 
education. 

But  the  present  movement  in  favor  of  the  practical  has  tended 
to  produce  at  least  one  very  regrettable  result.  Apparently  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  Greek  will  be  forced  out  of  the  schools. 
Few  now  take  it,  except  those  preparing  for  the  Church.  To  a 
body  like  this  I  need  not  point  out  that  such  a  result  would  be  a 
public  calamity.  It  is  not,  to  my  mind,  the  question  of  Classics 
versus  any  other  department.  It  is  the  question  of  maintaining 
the  highest  form  of  literary  culture  in  the  Province.  Can  nothing 
be  done  to  better  the  position  of  Greek  ?  It  can  never  again  be 
what  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  either  here  or  elsewhere ;  but  the 
language  may  be  given,  what  it  has  not  now,  a  fair  chance  for  its 
life.  There  are  other  causes,  however,  for  its  decadence  besides  the 
tendency  of  the  age.     The  options  and   the  examination  pressure 
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are  also  to  blame.  Classical  principals  as  well  as  the  others  are 
compelled  to  relegate  Greek  to  a  subordinate  place  in  the  time- 
table or  to  omit  it  altogether ;  and  I  regret  to  have  to  state  that 
some  Boards  are  actually  putting  a  fee  upon  the  Classical  course 
which  will  virtually  prohibit  the  study  of  Greek. 

I  bring  this  matter  before  you  now  to  impress  upon  all  of  you 
the  importance  of  fostering  the  subject  in  your  schools  in  every 
legitimate  way.  I  venture  also  to  suggest,  in  passing,  the  general 
scheme  of  University  Pass  Matriculation,  which  has  always  seemed 
to  me  to  be  most  likely  to  meet  our  difficulties,  although,  of  course, 
in  view  of  conflicting  interests,  it  is  open  to  objections.  The  obli- 
gatory subjects  should  be : 

English  and  History,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Latin,  and  French, 
with  an  option  between  Greek  and  German. 

With  this  we  should  have  a  Moderns  side  and  a  Classical  side — 
a  scheme  defensible  on  the  ground  of  the  natural  requirements  of 
subsequent  courses  and  on  the  still  broader  grounds  of  educational 
utility. 

A  word  as  to  examinations.  No  one  needs  to  be  told  that  the 
teacher's  written  examination,  be  it  at  the  desk  or  the  blackboard, 
is  absolutely  indispensable  if  you  are  to  secure  accuracy  and  keep 
the  tally  of  your  pupil's  progress.  If,  indeed,  by  a  special-  act  of 
creation,  we  could  secure  for  our  High  School  staffs  angels  of:  light, 
with  cast-iron  constitutions,  even  more  of  this  kind  of  work  should 
be  done. 

I  have  been  asked  to  make  suggestions  on  this  point.  The  prac- 
tice in  the  schools  varies  considerably,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
uniformity  is  desirable.  But  my  own  view  is  that  the  teacher  should 
himself  hold  a  short  examination  as  often  as  he  deems  it  necessary ; 
and  that  examinations  in  the  most  important  subjects  at  any  rate, 
should  be  held  for  general  purposes  at  suitable  intervals. 

As  to  the  outside  examinations  :  it  is;  I  presume,  well  known 
that  I  have  no  sympathy  with  those  who  advocate  the  abolition  of 
all  examinations.  I  think  as  highly  as  any  one  can  of  the  compe- 
tency and  the  character  of  our  High  School  teachers.  As  a  class  they 
are  not  surpassed  in  either  respect  by  any  body  in  the  community. 
But  the  entrance  interests  of  the  professions  must  be  considered, 
and  we  must  have  a  fair  degree  of  uniformity.  No  sensible  man, 
either,  objects  t<">  the  moderate  application  of  the  examination 
stimulus.  What  sensible  men  do  object  to  is  too  much  of  it.  Few 
of  us  object  to  some  seasoning  in  our  food,  but  we  do  object  to  any- 
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one's  emptying  into  it  the  whole  contents  of  the  mustard-pot  and 
the  pepper-box. 

But  persuade,  I  beg  of  you,  the  Minister  of  Education  not  to 
publish  the  results  of  the  examinations  in  the  newspapers,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  editors  or  the  general  public  may  say.  It  is  legitimate 
enough  for  you  to  publish  your  list  in  your  local  paper  in  an  inof- 
fensive way,  as  one  proof  of  your  efficiency ;  but  the  publication  of 
all  the  results  in  the  city  papers,  even  in  the  modified  form  of  last 
year,  is,  to  my  mind,  a  most  objectionable  practice.  It  is  the  exploit- 
ation of  the  feature  of  our  system  that  should  be  kept  in  the  back- 
ground. To  this  more  than  to  anything  else,  I  am  absolutely 
certain,  are  due  many  of  our  most  disastrous  evils. 

In  closing  this  part  of  my  subject,  let  me  commend  to  you  now 
the  value  of  school  decoration.  Out  of  135  High  Schools,  certainly 
not  more  than  half  a  dozen  have  given  attention  to  a  matter  which 
is  so  important  in  the  development  of  taste.  Chromos,  usually  of 
a  most  hideous  type,  are  too  often  in  evidence.  Replace  them,  I 
beseech  you,  by  artistic  engravings,  photographs  or  photogravures. 
Adorn  your  class-rooms  and  halls  with  busts  of  public  men  and  his- 
torical and  other  characters  and  scenes  ;  and,  when  next  you  re-cal- 
cimine, have  suitable  schemes  of  wall  decoration.  In  a  word,  make 
your  school  building  a  house  beautiful.  Do  what  you  can  to  edu- 
cate your  Boards — it  can  be  done  —and  ask  the  Education  Depart- 
ment to  make  it  worth  their  while  to  follow  your  advice. 

II.  Questions  Relating  to  Teaching. 

The  most  serious  defect  of  the  teaching  in  our  High  Schools  is,  I 
regret  to  say,  the  poverty  of  the  results.  A  large  percentage  of  the 
results  are  still  raw  and  the  workmanship  is  unfinished.  For  this, 
however,  our  low  examination  standard,  not  the  teacher,  must  now 
be  held  chiefly  responsible.  The  evils  produced  by  this  very  grave 
defect  are  borne  in  upon  me  every  day  I  visit  the  classes,  and  no 
sane  man  can  suppose  that  the  shoals  of  young  candidates  that 
pass  Parts  I  and  II  of  the  Matriculation  and  Junior  Leaving  exam- 
inations— the  Leaving  examinations,  be  it  remembered,  for  most 
pupils — represent  satisfactory  scholarship  or  the  best  possibilities 
of  our  school  system.  Matters  are  much  worse  now  than  they  were 
some  years  ago.  The  abolition  of  the  Primary  and  the  domination 
of  University  ideals  have  lowered  the  standard  of  the  Third  Form 
examinations,  and  the  unification  of  the  Public  School  Leaving  with 
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Part  I  of  the  Junior  Leaving  has  injured  both  the  Public  and  the 
High  schools.  Not  only,  too,  do  candidates  now  pass  whom,  under 
the  present  system,  the  teacher  recommends,  but  hundreds  pass 
whom  he  would  have  rejected.  I  feel  that  I  am  not  overstating 
the  case  when  I  assert  that  the  mental  training  of  most  of  our 
pupils  and  the  character  of  their  scholarship  are  not  what  our 
circumstances  demand  and  this  Province  has  the  right  to  expect 
from  the  equipment  of  our  High  Schools  and  the  qualifications  of 
their  staffs. 

Nor,  unfortunately,  do  these  results  seem  to  be  confined  to  Form 
III.  The  best  products  of  your  teaching,  as  every  one  knows,  present 
themselves  at  the  University  Scholarship  examinations  ;  and  yet, 
speaking  of  the  effect  of  our  examinations,  in  an  article  which  I 
received  the  other  day,  Prof.  Young  of  Trinity  University,  an 
examiner  in  Moderns,  expresses  himself  thus :  "  Not  only  is  the 
aim  of  the  teacher  lowered,  perhaps  insensibly,  and  independence 
stifled  in  the  pupil,  but  a  great  deal  of  hasty  (therefore  bad)  teach- 
ing and  inefficiency  is  the  result.  On  the  latter  point  I  feel  strongly, 
for  I  have  just  finished  reading  three  sets  of  Scholarship  papers  for 
the  Universities  of  Ontario,  the  examinations  being  conducted  by 
the  Education  Department.  Hardly  one  of  the  candidates  (about 
120  in  number)  was  able  to  give  correctly  common  forms  of  verbs 
in  general  use,  occurring  in  the  prescribed  texts." 

Is  this,  I  ask,  the  sort  of  scholarship  we  have  the  right  to 
expect  from  our  educational  system  ? 

The  effects  of  the  present  situation  on  our  Public  Schools  and  our 
Universities,  and  through  them  on  the  Province  at  large,  I  need  not 
detail.  In  a  word,  it  has  crowded  the  ranks  of  the  Public  School 
teachers  with  badly  equipped  members,  and  our  Universities  with 
badly  equipped  matriculants.  We  are  here  concerned  chiefly 
with  the  pedagogical  side  of  the  question.  The  effect  of  our  low 
standard  is,  as  Prof.  Young  says,  to  produce  slipshod  teaching  and 
a  painful  want  of  thoroughness,  because  slipshod  teaching  and  a 
want  of  thoroughness  will  do  for  July.  There  is  little  discrim- 
ination, either,  in  the  system  as  a  whole.  My  testimony  is  that 
the  poor  teacher  is  now  as  effective  as  the  good  one — nay,  some- 
times even  more  so — and  that  the  examination  is  worth  little  as  a 
guarantee  of  respectable  attainments  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  A 
good  examination  system  would  not  only  put  good  teaching  at  a 
premium  but  would  secure  us  against  the  superficiality  of  the 
American  system. 
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Two  other  general  defects  are  also  in  a  manner  chargeable  to 
the  examination  system ;  but  for  them  the  teacher  has  more 
responsibility  than  for  the  one  I  have  just  discussed.  The  first  is 
what  has  been  called  "  over-teaching."  That  this  exists  is,  I  know, 
held  by  many  of  you,  as  well  as  by  those  who  have  to  do  with  the 
results  of  your  work.  Amongst  many  other  adducible  proofs  let 
me  quote,  in  corroboration  of  my  views,  the  opinion  of  the  Principal 
of  the  London  Normal  School,  who,  until  recently,  was  one  of 
ourselves,  and  whose  present  position  has  given  him  additional 
opportunities  of  estimating  the  general  situation.  Speaking  of  the 
qualifications  of  the  teachers-in- training,  he  says: 

"  Another  regrettable  feature  is  their  proneness  to  depend  on  the 
teacher  for  information  and  for  assistance  even  in  trifling  difficul- 
ties. The  will  to  investigate,  or  perhaps  better  the  investigating 
spirit,  is  wanting  on  the  part  of  many  students.  This  appears  to 
me  to  be  traceable  to  '  over-teaching,'  especially  in  Our  graded 
Public  Schools  and  in  High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes. 
The  teacher  is  engaged  all  day  with  his  class  in  reviewing  old 
topics  or  in  developing  new  ones,  and  little  opportunity  is  given 
pupils  of  acquiring  habits  of  reflection  and  investigation.  They 
thus  come  to  look  upon  the  teacher  as  the  natural  source  from 
which  they  are  to  derive  all  knowledge." 

Our  examination  system  is,  of  course,  largely  to  blame  for  this 
extremely  serious  state  of  affairs.  The  pupil  and  his  friends 
imagine  that  the  more  he  is  taught  the  better  are  his  chances  of 
passing,  and,  in  spite  of  his  better  judgment,  the  teacher  is  often 
driven  into  adopting  the  popular  theory.  I  have  already  referred 
to  this  defect  incidentally  when  discussing  the  effect  of  short  periods 
for  class  work  and  the  necessity  for  study  periods  during  school 
hours.  Here  I  need  only  add  that,  while  I  recognize  the  embar- 
rassments caused  by  our  competitive  examination  system,  the 
present  situation  is  one  that  may  fairly  be  improved.  Your  aim 
should  invariably  be  the  development  of  mental  power,  not  the 
anticipation  of  all  the  difficulties  of  the  examination  paper. 
Even  under  existing  circumstances  this  course  will  pay. 

The  second  evil  is  a  very  widely-spread  one.  In  most  schools 
— I  cannot,  indeed,  recall  any  wholly  free  from  the  fault — it 
is  often  impossible  for  the  inspector,  and  evidently  often  for 
the  teacher  himself,  to  hear  the  pupils'  answers.  Both  boys 
and  girls  speak  in  class  in  a  low  indistinct  tone  and  in  abrupt  and 
badly-formed  sentences.      When  I  last  visited  the  schools  of  the 
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United  States  1  there  found  a  totally  different  state  of  affairs. 
Th»  re  the  pupil  would  say  what  he  had  to  say  distinctly  and 
naturally,  and  on  suitable  topics  he  would  speak  for  several 
minutes  at  a  time.  Probably  the  genius  of  the  people  and  the 
very  general  attention  given  to  declamation  have  something  to  do 
with  this.  But  not  all ;  for  it  was  abundantly  evident  to  me  that 
the  teachers  there  take  great  pains  to  secure  the  result  I  am  now 
commending.  With  us  the  preponderating  influence  of  the 
written  test  is,  I  believe,  chiefly  to  blame.  We  emphasize  black- 
board work  and  written  examinations,  and  give  oral  answering 
insufficient  attention.  One  means,  I  believe,  of  correcting  this 
grievous  fault  would  be  to  have  the  pupil  always  stand  up,  when 
his  answers  would  involve  more  than  a  word  or  two.  Effective 
work  in  reading  and  oral  composition  and  in  the  lit  rary  society, 
will  also  help,  especially  if  under  a  regenerated  programme  we 
are  enabled  to  give  some  attention  to  declamation.  But  the  teacher 
must,  in  addition,  cultivate  sedulously  a  good  style  of  oral  answer- 
ing, giving  when  he  can  questions  that  necessitate  answers  of  con- 
siderable length. 

Here  also  let  me  warn  you  against  the  seductive  charm  of  simul- 
taneous  and  indiscriminate  answering.  The  evil  is  far  too  common. 
It  is  the  bane  of  the  young  teacher  in  particular ;  and  it  shows  itself 
now  and  then  in  his  older  brother,  when  advancing  years  make 
him  more  introspective. 

So  much  for  matters  that  affect  more  or  less  all  the  departments 
of  school  work.  The  question  of  special  methods  it  would,  of 
course,  be  impossible  for  me  to  deal  with  in  an  address  like  this. 
And,  as  you  know,  I  do  discuss  them  at  my  official  visits  when  it 
seems  desirable,  or  I  am  requested  to  do  so.  Besides,  I  am  not  a 
believer  in  a  methodology  which  maps  out  each  section  of  a  subject 
with  a  foot-rule  and  prescribes  so  many  steps  for  this  and  so  many 
steps  for  that.  Thank  Fortune,  we  have  little  of  what  has  been 
aptly  called  "  method-madness  "  in  our  High  Schools  !  The  worst 
teacher  I  ever  saw  was  a  man  who  had  read  every  professional 
work  he  could  lay  his  hands  on,  and  who  had  a  cast-iron  method 
for  everything  he  did.  Versatility  is  a  most  desirable  qualit}'. 
The  progressive  teacher  is  continually  on  the  look-out  for  new 
ways  of  presenting  his  subject.  Novelty  has  a  charm  for  him  no 
less  than  for  his  pupils. 

Notwithstanding  the  disrepute  into  which  psychology  has  fallen 
in  many  quarters,  as  the  natural  result  of  the  blind  leading  the 
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blind,  there  is  a  modern  psychology  which  is  of  great  value  to  the 
thoughtful  teacher,  and  there  is  a  general  methodology  which  can 
be  based  thereon ;  but,  for  my  part,  I  think  there  is  more  use  in 
an  ounce  of  good  common  sense  than  in  a  whole  ton  of  the  profes- 
sional training  that  evidently  passes  muster  in  some  professional 
schools.  Don't  misunderstand  me ;  I  am  not  referring  to  the  On- 
tario Normal  College.  From  all  I  can  learn,  much  good  work  is 
being  done  there,  considering  the  limitations  of  the  situation ;  and 
I  am  happy  to  bear  testimony  to  the  improvement  manifested  of 
late  years  by  those  who  enter  the  profession. 

Under  this  head  of  my  address  I  have  gathered  a  few  notes  on 
the  teaching  of  certain  subjects,  which,  at  the  present  juncture,  may 
at  least  prove  suggestive. 

Business  men  have  been  complaining  for  years — justly,  1  believe 
— that  the  work  in  arithmetic  in  both  our  Public  and  our  High 
Schools  is  inaccurate,  and  that  pupils  cannot  deal  with  simple 
problems  of  a  practical  character.  This  is,  of  course,  due  to  the 
excessive  emphasis  at  the  examination  on  the  culture  side  of  the 
teaching  and  to  the  practice  of  giving  almost  full  marks  for  the 
correct  principle,  without  maintaining  a  satisfactory  test  in  accu- 
racy or  giving  sufficient  prominence  to  questions  that  come  up  in 
everyday  life.  The  current,  I  am  glad  to  say,  seems  to  be  setting 
in  the  right  direction  ;  but  I  bring  the  subject  now  before  you, 
because  there  are  still  stretches  of  stagnant  water  that  the  current 
has  not  yet  reached. 

In  English  grammar,  nowadays,  I  seldom  see  anything  but 
analysis  and  parsing.  More  attention  should  be  given,  I  believe, 
to  derivation.     Cowper  tells  us  of  scholars 

"  Who  chase 
A  panting  syllable  through  time  and  space, 
Start  it  at  home  and  hunt  it  in  the  dark, 
To  Greece,  to  Rome,  and  into  Noah's  ark." 

Twenty  years  ago  we  also  went  root-hunting ;  but  the  pendulum 
of  opinion  has  of  late  swung  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  philology 
in  the  English  class  is  now  one  of  the  lost  sciences.  In  moderation 
the  old-fashioned  Latin  and  Greek  roots  are  still  useful  food  if 
properly  masticated.  I  believe,  too,  notwithstanding  the  attitude 
of  some  of  our  University  friends,  that  the  systematic  study  of  the 
underlying  principles  in  the  development  of  our  own  language  is 
the  first,  most  natural,  and  the  easiest  step  to  the  thorough  under- 
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standing  of  language  in  general  as  the  instrument  of  the  mind's 
operations. 

For  the  Public  School  teacher  arithmetic  and  English  grammar 
are  important  subjects,  and  yet  year  after  year  we  have  the  inspec- 
tors of  Public  Schools  and  the  Principals  of  the  Normal  Schools 
complaining  of  the  work  done  in  the  High  Schools.  Not  without 
reason  did  my  predecessor,  the  Principal  of  the  Ontario  Normal 
College,  emphasize  the  value  of  the  logical  training  to  be  derived 
from  the  proper  teaching  of  these  subjects.  The  so-called  Chinese 
puzzle  is  not  wholly  an  invention  of  the  enemy  of  mankind. 

As  the  text  of  my  next  remarks,  let  me  quote  from  the  lately 
published  report  of  the  Principal  of  the  Ottawa  Normal  School  : 

"  There  is  no  concealing  the  fact  that  we  Normal  School  masters 
find  our  students,  with  few  exceptions,  lamentably  deficient  in  a 
cultured  use  of  the  English  language.  When  we  come  to  read  the 
examination  papers  handed  to  us,  we  often  find  the  good  effect  of 
a  fine  comprehension  of  the  matter  of  the  examination  paper 
marred  by  deficiency  in  cultured  expression.  This  defect  has 
always  been  a  source  of  great  regret  to  me — to  find  the  papers  of  a 
powerful  thinker  spoiled,  destroyed  by  errors  which  should  never 
have  survived  the  Public  School  course,  not  to  speak  of  the  High 
School  course.  This  is  a  weak  point,  a  very  weak  point,  in  the 
qualifications  of  many  of  our  teachers." 

This  complaint  has  been  made  so  often  and  so  long  and  in  so 
many  quarters,  and  our  examination  standard  has  been  so  wretch- 
edly low,  that  I  intend  to  make  a  strenuous  effort  to  secure  without 
further  delay  more  and  better  attention  to  English  composition. 
And  by  English  composition  I  mean  not  simply  essay-writing? 
the  great  staple  of  our  schools,  but  letter  writing  and  systematic 
oral  composition  as  well — composition  of  all  kinds,  written  or 
prepared,  both  at  home  and  in  school. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  the  present  provision 
in  nearly  all  our  schools  is  quite  adequate ;  and  I  have  asked  you 
Principals  to  co-operate  with  me  by  increasing  it.  How  best  to 
teach  the  subject,  I  am  now  discussing  at  my  official  visits,  and 
I  need  not  take  the  question  up  here.  Let  me  say,  however,  that 
I  do  not  believe  in  the  general  applicability  of  the  dictum  that  the 
more  one  writes,  the  better  writer  he  invariably  becomes.  The 
dictum  holds  true  in  the  case  of  the  person,  usually  an  adult,  who 
is  anxious  to  improve  himself  and  is  able  to  act  as  a  self -critic. 
But,   if   this  is  the   state   of  mind  of  most   High  School  pupils, 
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especially  in  the  lower  forms,  all  I  can  say  is  that  my  experience  is 
sadly  at  fault.  Our  pupils  need  to  write  under  competent 
criticism.  Without  it,  their  errors  are  simply  ingrained.  Let  me 
warn  you  also  against  attaching  too  much  importance  to  the  study 
of  models,  especially  in  the  junior  classes.  In  the  old  days,  the 
correction  of  false  syntax  was  the  staple  of  composition  teaching. 
If  I  am  to  judge  from  what  I  see  now,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that 
this  defect  is  being  replaced  by  another — too  much  rhetorical 
analysis  and  too  much  study  of  models.  In  my  humble  judgment, 
there  is  no  other  subject  to  the  teaching  of  which  the  dictum,  "  We 
learn  to  play  on  the  harp  by  playing  on  the  harp,"  applies  with 
greater  force ;  and  there  is  no  other  subject  for  which  individual 
supervision  is  so  much  needed  or  for  which,  in  the  case  of  the 
junior  pupil  at  any  rate,  a  text  book  can  be  more  easily  dispensed 
with.  The  best  text  book  is  the  pupil's  own  work.  Paucity  of 
ideas  and  meagreness  of  vocabulary — these  are  your  main  obstacles, 
especially  with  pupils  who  came  from  uncultured  homes  or  who 
have  no  taste  for  reading.  In  addition  to  preparatory  work  in  the 
class,  the  use  of  the  library,  both  school  and  public,  should,  there- 
fore, be  systematically  encouraged,  in  addition  to  the  provision  of 
a  good  course  in  English  literature  for  Forms  I  and  IT,  and  of 
supplementary  reading  in  Forms  III  and  IV. 

Rhetoric  for  examination  purposes  should  not  appear  in  our 
remodelled  programme  before  Form  IV.  Until  then  it  should 
simply  be  taken  up  incidentally  as  part  of  the  composition  lesson. 
But  even  under  present  circumstances,  a  few  weeks'  systematic 
treatment  of  the  information  thus  obtained  will  amply  suffice  for 
the  examination. 

Reading  the  compositions  is,  I  well  know,  a  most  laborious 
task ;  and,  although  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labor  is  an 
excellent  one,  it  must  give  way  to  due  consideration  for  the  physical 
capability  of  the  teacher.  The  work  should  be  divided,  so  that  no 
one  shall  be  unfairly  burdened,  and,  when  possible,  the  teacher  of 
composition  should  also  be  the  teacher  of  the  literature  or  the 
history  of  the  form. 

As  to  English  literature :  the  texts  prescribed  for  Forms  III  and 
IV  must  always  be  the  backbone  of  the  work  in  these  forms.  Next 
year,  as  you  know,  it  is  proposed  to  have  a  play  of  Shakespeare's 
in  Form  III,  in  addition  to  certain  selections  from  other  poets. 
This  is  the  beginning  of  a  reform  which  has  been  long  delayed  ;  but 
its  object  will  be  defeated  if  the  English  teacher  bases  on  it  a  claim 
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for  additional  time  or  proceeds  to  deal  with  the  play  as  has  hitherto 
been  customary  in  Form  IV.  Even  in  Form  IV,  let  me  say,  there 
is  now  altogether  too  much  minute,  and  especially  too  much  so- 
called  aesthetic  criticism — criticism  which  often  makes  the  study  a 
hated  toil  instead  of  a  heartfelt  pleasure  and  has  often  defeated  the 
true  purpose  of  the  course.  The  teacher  who  fails  to  produce  in  his 
pupils  a  love  for  literature  is  the  deadest  kind  of  failure  even  if  he 
tops  the  Province  at  the  July  examinations. 

So  far  as  the  play  of  Shakespeare  is  concerned — and  I  believe  I 
speak  with  authority — the  candidate  will  be  required  simply  to 
know  the  meaning  of  the  text  and  to  have  read  it  often  enough  to 
be  thoroughly  familiar  with  it.  Now,  at  least,  the  teacher  may 
give  minute  and  especially  aesthetic  criticism  the  go-by  for  the 
nonce.  Now  he  may  bury  Dowden  and  Moulton  "  deeper  than 
e'er  plummet  sounded."  The  appreciation  of  the  play  will  come  if 
the  pupil  is  capable  of  it ;  you  cannot  make  him  appreciate  it  by 
precept.  The  subtlest  and  best  qualities  of  literature  defy  anai3'sis, 
and  can  be  approached  only  in  the  dumb  submission  of  admiration 
and  delight  Dull,  indeed,  must  he  be  of  soul  who  could  pass  them 
by.  Memorization  of  the  finest  passages  is  prescribed  by  the  regu- 
lations. Let  me  ask  our  younger  brethren  to  exercise  a  wise  and 
economic  discretion  in  making  their  selection.  Don't,  pray,  ask 
your  pupils  to  memorize  some  passage  for  each  day's  lesson.  This 
is  simply  cruelty  to  animals.  Select,  as  prescribed,  only  the  finest 
passages.  You  may  miss  the  passage  selected  by  the  examiner; 
for  examiners,  like  "  ither  mighty  men,"  have  their  off'  days;  but, 
at  the  worst,  this  means  the  loss  of  only  a  few  marks,  and  what 
is  that  compared  with  the  waste  of  time  and  energy  involved  in 
learning  by  heart  matter,  good  enough  in  its  place,  but  not  worth 
storing  in  the  treasure  house  of  the  memory  ? 

Let  me  also  advise  you  very  strongly  to  discard  the  High  School 
Reader  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  to  use  instead  in  Forms  I  and  II 
unabridged  works  of  a  proper  character.  Three  or  four,  including 
a  play  of  Shakespeare's,  ("  The  Merchant  of  Venice  "  for  Form  I, 
and  "  Julius  Caesar  "  for  Form  II)  should  be  read  each  year.  For 
the  special  drill  of  the  reading  class  select  therefrom  suitable 
passages.  Aim  at  securing  the  habit  of  intelligent  and  intelligible 
reading,  not  at  dealing  with  every  conceivable  difficulty.  Leave  as 
much  as  possible  to  the  pupils'  stimulated  intelligence. 

Reading,  I  may  here  add,  is  prescribed  as  part  of  the  Literature 
course,  and  the  regulation   is   pretty  generally  observed.     But  its 
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observance  is,  I  say  it  with  regret,  in  nearly  every  case  little  better 
than  a  form.  You  "  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear  and 
break  it  to  our  hope."  Reading  with  feeling  and  expression  is 
what  is  wanted,  and  the  teacher  should  himself  always  be  a  good 
reader.  "  Thoughts  that  voluntary  move  harmonious  members  " 
appeal  to  the  intellect  and  the  emotions  far  more  through  the  ear 
than  through  the  eye. 

As  to  the  Languages:  the  neglect  of  pronunciation  is  a  most 
glaring  and  far  too  general  a  defect.  In  some  ways,  I  believe,  the 
introduction  of  the  continental  mode  of  pronouncing  Latin  has 
been  a  mistake.  To  the  ordinary  public  the  system  seems  gro- 
tesque, and  it  cannot  be  followed  in  common  intercourse  in  the 
pronunciation  of  proper  names.  Quantity,  a  necessary  detail,  is 
too  often  neglected,  and  what  the  general  gain  has  been  I  have  so 
far  been  unable  to  see.  For  the  present  situation  some  of  the  uni- 
versities, I  am  told,  are  primarily  responsible.  There  the  profes- 
sors and  the  lecturers  are  said  not  to  be  agreed  amoncr  themselves. 
There  a  lapse  in  quantity  or  a  mispronunciation  is  frequently 
ignored.  In  Moderns  the  pronunciation  of  German  is  more  easily 
acquired  than  that  of  French,  and  is  accordingly  better.  But  the 
pronunciation  of  French  is  generally  poor,  even  in  the  highest 
forms.  As  in  the  case  of  Classics,  there  are  some  teachers  whose 
own  pronunciation  is  not  so  good  as  could  be  desired ;  but  there 
are  few,  indeed,  who  are  not  fairly  capable.  The  examination 
octopus,  with  its  far-reaching  tentacles,  is,  of  course,  chiefly  to 
blame.  But  you  might  do  more  than  you  do.  Experience  con- 
vinces me  that  there  are  few  cases  in  which,  with  a  little  system- 
atic care,  especially  at  first,  you  may  not  succeed  in  getting  at 
least  fair  results  without  imperilling  the  chances  of  the  July 
examination. 

As  to  Science  :  the  methods  and  the  results  in  Physics  and  in 
Chemistry  in  particular,  are  now,  on  the  whole,  as  good  as  the 
courses  of  study,  the  equipment,  and,  above  all,  the  examinations 
will  permit.  In  Botany,  however,  even  if  regeneration  of  the 
Science  course  is  delayed,  the  necessary  improvement  may  be 
made  at  once,  now  that  we  are  free  from  the  stress  of  the  examin- 
ation. Plants,  in  our  lowest  form  at  least,  have  been  treated  as 
dead  things — analyzed,  classified  and  recorded  in  a  note-book,  or 
stowed  away  in  a  herbarium  just  as  minerals  are  in  a  cabinet. 
Pupils  have  not  realized  that  plants  are  as  much  alive  as  animals, 
and  that,  like  them,  they  have  life  problems  for  us  to  study.     The 
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modern  emphasis  on  physiology  and  cecology  is  a  protest  against 
what  has  been  aptly  termed  the  style-and-stigma  botany  of  the 
schools. 

Now  a  word  as  to  the  best  means  of  improving  generally  your 
professional  skill.  Every  teacher,  I  need  not  tell  you,  should  read 
the  best  professional  works  that  appear  from  time  to  time,  and 
should  be  a  subscriber  to  at  least  one  good  professional  magazine. 
Our  ideals  in  education,  like  our  ideals  in  many  other  departments 
of  human  thought  and  activity,  are  continually  undergoing  evolu- 
tion, and  the  progressive  teacher  cannot  afford  to  ignore  any  move- 
ment that  concerns  any  part  of  the  sphere  of  education.  I  think 
I  can  hear  some  of  you  say,  "  Oh,  this  is  only  the  old  story  over 
again."  Of  course  it  is.  The  question  for  some  of  you  is,  "  Does 
the  old  story  need  to  be  told  over  again  ?  " 

Twenty  years  ago,  during  Dr.  Ryerson's  regime,  the  teacher  had 
the  right  b}^  regulation  to  take  a  week  off  each  year  for  visiting 
other  schools.  In  the  United  States  some  School  Boards  give  a 
teacher  who  has  served  them  for  some  time,  leave  of  absence  for  a 
whole  year — just  think  of  it,  for  a  whole  year  ! — with  full  salary, 
too,  that  he  may  travel  and  improve  himself.  You  and  I,  however, 
will  have  disappeared  from  off  this  earthly  scene  before  the  average 
Ontario  School  Board  can  be  induced  to  follow  suit.  Some  of  our 
trustees  are  liberally  enough  disposed  ;  the  ratepayer  isn't.  Now 
and  then  the  spirit  is  willing ;  the  purse  it  is  that  is  always  weak. 
You  might  be  let  off,  however,  for  a  few  days  to  visit  other 
Ontario  schools,  with  an  occasional  excursion  across  the  line,  at  your 
own  expense  I  am  afraid  ;  but  even  thus  your  reward  will  be 
great.  "  Iron  sharpeneth  iron,  so  a  man  sharpeneth  the  counten- 
ance of  his  friend." 

To  the  younger  teacher  I  have  a  word  of  further  advice.  The 
University  of  Toronto  now  offers  two  pedagogical  courses  leading 
to  the  degrees  of  B.Psed.  and  D.Pged.,  and  Queen's  University,  I  am 
told,  intends  to  offer  a  pedagogical  course  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.  Take  one  of  these  courses,  by  all  means.  For  the  older  teacher, 
the  work  of  reading  for  an  examination  may  be  too  exacting.  For 
you,  however,  fresh  from  your  college  halls,  the  task  is  a  compara- 
tively easy  one,  and  the  courses  of  reading  thus  offered  will  be  of 
infinite  service  to  you  in  your  future  career. 
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III.  Relations  to  Your  Local  Public. 

So  far  I  have  offered  you  suggestions  on  the  subject  of  your 
professional  work ;  I  have  now  to  offer  you  some  on  the  subject 
of  your  relations  to  your  local  public. 

How  can  the  High  School,  in  addition  to  its  direct  work  of 
teaching,  become  an  important  and  beneficent  factor  in  the  life  of 
the  community  ? 

My  answer  to  this  is  :  Be  a  good  citizen  as  well  as  a  good  teacher. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  live  for  one's  self  alone,  either  personally  or 
professionally.  Take  an  active,  but  judicious,  part  in  all  matters 
of  local  importance  in  which  your  influence  can  be  felt.  I  empha- 
size the  word  "judicious,"  for  you  need  to  remember  that  you  are 
public  servants — the  servants  of  all  political  parties  and  of  all 
religious  denominations. 

So  much  depends  upon  the  conditions  and  upon  the  character  of 
the  teacher,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  most  experienced 
to  define  the  actual  sphere  of  your  influence.  Speaking  generally, 
however,  I  should  say  that  the  teacher  must  avoid  a  situation  in 
which,  whether  the  question  is  one  of  morals  or  of  policy,  he  is 
likely  to  make  himself  offensive  to  any  important  section  of  the 
community.      Have  not,  however, 

"  Too  much  respect  upon  the  world  : 
They  lose  it  that  do  buy  it  with  much  care." 

But  there  are  many  avenues  of  usefulness  open  to  all  of  you. 
You  can  take  part  in  the  management  of  the  Public  Library — a 
most  important  adjunct  of  your  school.  You  are  the  custodians  of 
the  interests  of  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  the  community 
— the  rising  generation — and  who,  in  the  community,  can  be  so 
well  fitted  for  the  task  of  selecting  their  literature  as  you  are  ? 
You  can  also  organize  suitable  lectures  and  entertainments  in 
connection  with  your  schools.  Besides  such  local  talent  as  may  be 
available,  you  can  secure  the  University  extension  and  other  out- 
side lecturers.  The  experience  of  the  Lindsay  Collegiate  Institute, 
in  particular,  also  shows  that  our  leading  public  men  can  on  occa- 
sion drop  the  role  of  politician,  and  gracefully  and  effectively  aid 
in  the  good  work  of  educating  the  public.  Nor  should  I  omit 
yourselves.  Some  of  the  most  useful  and  successful  addresses  I 
have  heard  of  have  been  given  by  members  of  the  High  School 
staffs. 
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Cultivate  also  the  good-will  of  the  parents  and  the  citizens 
generally,  and  have  them  attend  the  public  meetings  of  your 
literary  societies.  All  this  should  be  done  from  higher  motives ; 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  following  this  course,  you  are  taking  a 
most  effective  means  of  keeping  your  school  before  the  public,  and 
of  educating  the  public  to  the  advantages  of  higher  education. 
Many  a  High  School,  indeed,  is  not  so  popular  as  it  should  be, 
simply  because  the  people  do  not  know  the  character  of  its  work. 

And,  even  outside  of  matters  which  are  more  or  less  directly 
connected  with  your  professional  work,  there  are  others  in  which 
you  can  take  part.  One  Principal  tells  me,  for  example,  that  he 
has  held  offices  ranging  in  importance  from  the  treasurership  of 
the  junior  football  club  to  the  presidency  of  a  local  loan  society.  The 
presidency  of  a  loan  society  !  This  last  statement,  I  must  confess, 
I  make  with  some  hesitation.  It  is  really  so  surprising,  that  I  feel 
bound  to  add  that,  although  hitherto  I  have  always  found  this 
Principal  to  be  thoroughly  reliable,  I  intend  to  verify  it  when  next 
I  visit  the  town  he  lives  in. 

It  is  also  part  of  your  duty  to  cultivate  the  friendliest  relations 
with  your  professional  brethren  in  the  locality — your  own  col- 
leagues, the  Public  School  Inspector,  and  the  Public  School  teachers 
— and,  in  particular,  to  attend  the  County  Teachers'  Convention. 
The  amount  of  professional  benefit  you  yourselves  may  derive  from 
such  meetings  may  sometimes  not  be  great,  but  you  may  be  of 
service  to  others.  Besides,  the  Public  School  makes  the  High 
School,  and,  even  from  personal  motives,  you  are  bound  to  advance 
its  interests  in  any  way  you  can. 

Your  school  is  almost  always  the  highest  educational  institution 
in  your  locality.  Make  it,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  a  local 
university.  You,  yourselves,  are  at  least  amongst  the  best 
educated.  Be  the  educational  leaders  of  your  community.  If  you 
Principals,  too,  are  the  men  you  should  be,  and  your  trustees  are  not 
of  an  exceptional  type,  you  will  besides  control  your  Boards  in  all 
matters  in  which  as  teachers  you  are  directly  concerned.  I  have, 
indeed,  known  the  appointment  of  a  Principal  of  strong  personality 
to  change  wholly  in  a  very  few  years  the  attitude  of  his  Board  and 
and  of  the  local  public  towards  High  School  affairs.  From  being 
penurious,  the  Boards  have  become  liberal ;  and,  from  being  oppon- 
ents of  higher  education,  many  of  the  public  have  become  its  most 
ardent  supporters.  Take  my  word  for  it,  the  success  of  a  school 
depends  infinitely  more  on  the  character  of  its  staff  than  it  does 
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on  equipment  or  on  accommodations,  important  though  these  must 
always  be. 

This  suggests  another  point.  As  teachers,  your  daily  duties  debar 
you  from  obtaining  that  important  part  of  education  which  others 
obtain  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  by  rubbing  shoulders 
with  the  world.  For  six  hours  a  day  your  word  is  law,  and  for 
six  hours  a  day  you  are  dealing  with  immature  minds.  If  your 
character  is  to  become  what  it  should  be,  you  must  deliberately 
put  yourselves  in  the  way  of  securing  that  training  which  comes 
insensibly  to  others,  and  the  want  of  which  has  sometimes  marked 
us  out  from  our  fellow-men.  You  can  be  a  scholar  without  being  a 
recluse. 

IV.  Relations  to  the  General  Public. 

Now  for  another,  a  broader  and  equally  important  question. 

Have  the  High  School  teachers  as  a  body  the  standing  in  the 
Province  and  the  weight  in  matters  of  educational  policy  which 
their  professional  attainments  and  the  importance  of  their  duties 
entitle  them  to  ?     My  answer  is  :   Hitherto  you  have  not. 

Your  positions,  it  is  true,  are,  in  some  ways,  less  independent 
than  those  of  the  members  of  the  other  professions.  You  are  the 
paid  servants  of  a  local  public,  and,  in  a  measure,  the  servants  of 
a  political  head.  How  these  act  as  obstacles  I  need  not  point 
out.  You  know  at  least  as  well  as  I  do.  .  But  these  obstacles  are 
not  so  serious  as  they  seem,  and  I  congratulate  the  Association  on 
having  this  year  at  least  struck  a  bolder  note. 

The  members  of  the  National  Educational  Association  have  many 
of  your  embarrassments  and  others  perhaps  even  worse,  and  yet  its 
reports  and  recommendations  have  of  late  years  practically  directed 
the  course  of  education  in  the  United  States.  Is  this  true  of  the 
Educational  Association  of  Ontario  ?  Is  it  true  of  the  College  and 
High  School  section  ?  A  few  of  you  have  weight,  but  it  is  the 
weight  of  personal  influence.  As  a  body — pardon  me  for  speaking 
plainly — your  influence  is  not  what  it  should  be. 

"  The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars, 
But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings." 

One  cause,  and  probably  the  main  cause,  is  your  want  of  soli- 
darity. There  are  few  subjects  on  which  you  have  been  fairly 
united.  Twenty  years  ago  it  was  different.  But  then  there  were 
no  sections  and  subsections  of  this  body,  and  then  the  reign  of  the 
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specialist  had  not  begun.  Disputes  about  minor  points  have  some- 
times blinded  you  to  the  importance  or  larger  issues  and  prejudiced 
the  public  against  you.  Take  the  programme  of  studies,  for 
example,  including  the  question  of  options.  Their  proper  correla- 
tion cannot  be  determined  by  the  independent  action  of  different 
sections,  each  of  which  thinks  wholly  or  almost  wholly  of  itself ; 
or  by  your  action  as  a  body  so  long  as  your  findings  are  the  hap- 
hazard results  of  a  struggle  amongst  clashing  interests.  Here  I 
may  say,  I  trust  without  offence,  that  it  has  always  seemed  to  me 
most  unfortunate  that  the  University  Honor  courses  specialize 
so  soon.  In  a  University,  as  well  as  in  a  High  School,  liberal  cul- 
ture with  its  broadening  influences  is  at  first  even  more  to  be 
desired  than  high  scholarship  in  special  departments.  The  latter 
is  sure  to  come. 

.  Permit  me  to  suggest  that  it  would  be  well  if  your  subsections 
confined  themselves  to  work  of  a  purely  professional  character — 
Pedagogy  and  Scholarship — leaving  matters  of  general  policy  to 
the  College  and  High  School  section,  or  to  the  General  Association, 
according  to  the  scope  of  the  interests  they  concern. 

While,  also,  it  is  eminently  proper  to  have  proposals  discussed 
from  all  points  of  view,  even  from  that  of  the  youngest  assistant, 
the  conclusions  based  thereon  should  be  settled  by  a  small  repre- 
sentative committee  of  your  ablest  and  most  experienced  members. 
There  is  no  other  subject  in  which  ripe  experience  and  well- 
balanced  judgment  are  more  imperatively  needed  than  in  the  one 
you  deal  with,  and  the  conclusions  of  such  a  representative  body 
should  be  loyally  accepted  by  all  of  you.  If,  however,  the  future 
of  our  schools  is  to  be  settled  on  any  other  basis  than  that  of  edu- 
cational principles — if  those  in  authority  are  to  please  this  body  of 
specialists  or  that  body,  to  placate  the  Public  School  inspectors;  or 
the  Public  School  masters,  or  the  University  professors,  or  it  may 
even  be  to  see  to  it  that  the  examination  fees  are  proportionately 
divided — then  all  I  can  say  is :  Heaven  help  our  schools  ! 

It  is  not  enough,  either,  to  ask  once  for  what  you  want.  You 
must  keep  on  asking  for  it  till  you  get  it.  Persistent  efforts,  let  me 
tell  you,  may  be  needed  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  those  who 
sympathize  with  your  aims,  and  it  is  even  possible  that  persistent 
efforts  may  be  needed  to  turn  the  scale  in  your  favor,  when  other 
considerations  give  pause  to  those  in  whose  hands  the  settlement 
rests. 

Another  reason  for  the  small  influence  of  the  College  and  High 
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School  section  is,  1  believe,  the  part  still  played  by  the  Universi- 
ties. It  would  be  ungenerous  to  forget  that  some  of  the  University 
men  are  amongst  your  ablest  and  most  useful  members,  but  a  good 
many  are  not  members,  or  are  only  occasional  visitors.  The  situa- 
tion is  certainly  better  than  it  was  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  but  there 
is  not  yet  that  sympathy  between  the  Universities  and  the  High 
Schools,  which  would  redound  to  the  advantage  of  all  parts  of  our 
educational  system.  Nay,  further,  some  of  our  University  men — 
and  I  venture  the  statement  in  the  friendliest  spirit  -  show  a 
singular  ignorance  of  the  condition  and  requirements  of  primary 
and  secondary  education.  In  the  United  States  it  seems  to  be 
different.  There  the  highest  functionaries  of  the  leading  Univer- 
sities— of  Harvard,  of  Yale,  of  Columbia,  of  Chicago — are  more  than 
critics  ;  they  take  an  active  and  intelligent  part  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  National  Educational  Association,  and  are  the  leaders  in 
every  movement  that  makes  for  progress  in  national  education. 

On  one  other  matter  I  have  a  word  to  say.  You  should  have 
a  school  journal,  worthy  of  you,  in  which  to  discuss  matters  of 
professional  and  of  public  importance.  Two  proprietary  magazines, 
it  is  true,  even  now  exist ;  but,  with  all  due  respect  to  their  claims, 
neither  of  them  can  be  said  to  represent  fully — as  yet,  at  least — the 
aims  and  necessities  of  our  secondary  schools. 

I  had  intended  to  discuss  the  desirability  of  a  superannuation 
system ;  but  this  is  now  unnecessary  in  view  of  the  Premier's 
announcement  in  to-day's  papers  that  he  contemplates  preparing  a 
scheme  for  submission  to  the  next  Legislature.  The  teacher  is  a 
sort  of  civil  servant,  and  as  such  he  has  claims  upon  the  public 
which  cannot  be  urged  by  the  other  professions.  Here  let  me  say 
that  we  are  justified  in  describing  our  calling  as  a  profession.  The 
high  importance  of  your  duties  everyone  admits.  Your  education, 
too,  costs  in  both  labor  and  money  at  least  as  much  as  that  of  the 
ordinary  professional  man,  and  you  now  enter  the  schools  almost 
invariably  to  make  teaching  your  life  work.  It  was  not  so  fifteen 
years  ago.  Then  the  voice  of  the  carpet-bagger  was  heard  in  the 
land.  But,  in  the  process  of  educational  reconstruction,  the  carpet- 
bagger has  almost  disappeared. 

I  have  always  seen  much  to  commend  in  Dr.  Ryerson's  superan- 
nuation scheme ;  and,  while  owing  to  the  growth  of  the  profession, 
it  might  in  the  eyes  of  an  unsympathetic  generation  have  turned 
out  to  be  on  too  liberal  a  scale,  there  is  reason  to  regret  that  it  was 
abolished,  not  remodelled.     School  Boards  have  now,  it  is  true,  the 
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power  to  pension  deserving  teachers,  but  it  will  be  long  before 
public  opinion  will  justify  many  of  them  in  availing  themselves  of 
the  provisions  of  the  statute.  It  is,  as  you  know,  often  hard  enough 
now  to  get  the  money  actually  needed  for  current  expenses.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  Premier's  announcement  will  be  hailed 
with  pleasure.  Hope,  however,  sometimes  tells  a  nattering  tale, 
and  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  see  to  it  that  your  interests  are 
properly  presented  and  properly  pressed. 

Conclusion. 

Now  let  me  close  this  long-winded  budget  of  suggestions  by 
offering  you  a  little  fatherly  counsel.  I  say  "  fatherly,"  for  over 
forty  years'  service  in  the  cause  of  secondary  education  surely 
entitles  me  to  at  least  the  privileges  of  age. 

Plutarch  tells  us  that  when  Demosthenes  was  asked  what  was 
the  first  part  of  oratory,  he  answered  "  Action  " ;  and  which  was 
the  second,  he  answered  "  Action  " ;  and  which  was  the  third,  he 
still  answered  "  Action."  If  one  of  us  had  asked  the  late  George 
Paxton  Young,  of  immortal  memory,  which  was  the  first  part  of 
teaching,  and  which  the  second,  and  which  the  third,  his  answer 
in  each  case  would,  I  am  certain,  have  been  "  Enthusiasm."  No 
one  who  knew  him  can  doubt  it.  Carlyle,  too,  tells  us  that  the 
pow  sto  Archimedes  wanted  to  move  the  world,  was  enthusiasm \ 
and,  in  the  moral  world  at  anyrate,  Carlyle  is  undoubtedly  right. 
Nothing  great  can  be  achieved  without  enthusiasm,  and  it  is  won- 
derful what  it  does  achieve.  With  enthusiasm,  the  teacher's  work 
is  effective  even  when  some  of  his  sins  are  red  as  crimson.  With- 
out enthusiasm, 

"  Duller  shouldst  thou  be  than  the  fat  weed 
That  roots  itself  in  ease  on  Lethe's  wharf." 

There  are,  I  believe,  two  main  requisites  of  enthusiasm.  The 
first  is  Good  Health.  Let  nothing  keep  you  from  your  daily  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air — neither  rain  nor  snow,  nor  heat  nor  cold. 
Look  well  also  to  the  ventilation  of  your  class-rooms.  Under  the 
benign  influence  of  a  well-regulated  liver,  you  will  find  that  worry, 
the  teacher's  heritage,  is  robbed  of  half  its  terrors,  that  cases  of 
discipline  are  fewer  or  are  more  easily  dealt  with,  and  that  every 
hour  you  teach  you  have  "  the  soul's  calm  sunshine  and  the 
heartfelt  joy." 
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The  other  grand  requisite  of  enthusiasm  is  Reading.  I  have 
already  spoken  of  the  necessity  for  professional  reading  and  high 
scholarship.  I  now  mean  more  than  this.  I  mean  wide  and  varied 
reading.  "  Reading  maketh  a  full  man."  Out  of  your  abundance 
you  will  have  a  wealth  of  resource  and  of  illustration  that  cannot 
fail  to  give  life  and  freshness  to  your  daily  task.  Only  thus,  too, 
can  you  surely  broaden  your  sympathies  and  avoid  that  narrowness 
of  mental  vision  which  doth  so  easily  beset  us.  Books  are,  indeed , 
a  pool  of  Bethesda  whose  waters  the  Angel  of  Desire  may  con- 
tinually trouble.  Here  there  need  be  no  limitation.  The  last  will 
be  healed  as  well  as  the  first.  Here  the  strong  will  be  made 
stronger,  and  here  our  impotent  folk — the  blind,  the  halt,  and  the 
withered — will  be  made  whole  of  whatsoever  disease  they  may 
have.     Nay,  more ; 

"  Books,  we  know, 
Are  a  substantial  world,  both  pure  and  good. 
Round  these,  with  tendrils  strong  as  flesh  and  blood, 
Our  pastime  and  our  happiness  will  grow." 


